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them to realize the necessity for a thorough purification of
their religion, and gave them the idea of the Torah, or Law, a
rigorous code based on an exact ritual.

Second Isaiah l was written late in the Exile, by an unknown
author. He was not one of those who languished super flumina
Babylonis, but his origin remains obscure. His work begins at
chapter 40 of the canonical book of Isaiah. He is not so much a
prophet as a compiler of prophecies, but above all he is a powerful
preacher whom we shall find, later on, to have been the source
of many religious ideas.2 He was no visionary as Ezekiel
claimed to be,3 and he is far more confident than his pre-
decessor, probably because by the time he wrote the Triumph
of Cyras was becoming evident, and this prospect gave some
hope to the captives. Ezekiel belonged to a priestly family,
and Loisy has justly pointed out that " the priest may be seen
in the ritualism of the prophet." This combination is unusual;
as a rule priest and prophet represent different trends. Ezekiel
was not a rabid nationalist. He devoted himself wholly to
the service of Jahweh, and to the re-establishment of the cult,
no doubt feeling that once that was secured the rest would
follow of its own accord. He therefore counselled submission
to the Chaldees and all his fervour found expression in his
religious claims. The most interesting thing about him from
our point of view is that he did not draw his message from his
own consciousness. What he did was to co-ordinate the ideas
that were current at the time, ideas that were logically inevit-
able for those whose object it was to reconcile the misfortunes
of Israel with the character of Jahweh.

It could not be denied, however, that God had for the time
forsaken Jerusalem. He had turned his face from the ruins
of Zion, and Sinai, his ancient habitation, knew him no more.
He had withdrawn himself to the holy mountain 4 somewhere in
the dim north. But the day would come when he would leave
this distant retreat, and return to his purified and repentant
people; a return which the prophet heralds and describes
(Ezek. xl. ff.). The Temple was destroyed, and until it was
rebuilt there was no possibility of instituting a cult which
could find favour in the sight of Jahweh ; therefore his wrath
must be appeased by other means. To this end Ezekiel
insists on the practices which separated the Jews from the
goyim, practices such as the observance of the Sabbath and
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